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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 3fcg 

are in different case now. The friends and relatives in the East are thinned 
by the sickle of time, the debts are being paid off and the relation between 
the East and West is less one of dependency on the one hand, and of patron- 
age on the other. They are independent empires, each with its own con- 
ditions and ambitions. That the West is reaching out for an alliance with 
the nearer South is because it sees in that action the improvement of its 
finances and a fairer prospect for the coming years. That such a view is 
wide-spread, and that it is attracting more attention every day is a striking 
feature of the present condition of the western development. Thatit means 
something more than idle speculation and that it will result in new busi- 
ness and trade relations is scarcely to be doubted. It probably means de- 
creased revenues for the eastern traffic lines and the related industries, but 
unless the judgment of the West is at fault it means better times for the 
plains. 

The East may as well realize that its child has come to the years of 
maturity and is acting for itself. 

Charles Mobeau Harger. 



THE ALLEGED REPEOPLING OP IRELAND. 
To the Editor op the North American Review : 

Dear Sir: Pray grant me the freedom of your pages to say a few words 
regarding some Notes and Comments over Mr. George Bassett's signature, 
in a recent number of the Review. The subject is the " Repeopling of 
Ireland," and Mr. Bassett in the beginning remarks that to the stranger 
it looks as if the island which gave letters to England had been repeopled 
by Britons, while at the end he reflects that it would be a heart-breaking 
termination of the struggle if the Home Rule flag should float at last over 
a thoroughly Anglicized Ireland. 

Mr. Bassett cites a number of Saxon and Norman names of Irish-born 
men distinguished in military, scientific, literary, clerical, and commercial 
circles, to show that what one may call the original Irishry are, so to speak, 
" not in it " in their several walks. The license which he takes in buttress- 
ing this theory will be gauged when one finds him using such names as 
Burke, Moore, Sheridan, Fitzgerald, as typical of " those English-speak- 
ing people of Ireland friendly to England." But let that pass, though it is 
worth while to note that the Normans became more Irish than the Irish 
themselves, and notoriously waste no friendship on England. 

Mr. Bassett will be glad, I guess from the tone of his article, 
to learn that, according to a census recently taken in Ireland, purely Ifi»n 
names stand far away in point of numbers at the head of the list. Mur- 
phys are over 60,000; O'Kellysare between 50,000 and 60,000 ; O'Sullivans 
are about the same number. My own name (purely Irish, with bearers of it 
concentrated to a large extent in one county, Wicklow, on the eastern sea- 
board, and contiguous to Dublin, the City of the Pale) musters 48,000, and is 
fifth onthelist. Ihave not the official figures by me, but, as well as I remem- 
ber, those I put down are, in the main, accurate. The name of Smith — not un- 
common— is at the head ; and it is well established that a great number of the 
native Irishry took the names of trades, such as that of Smith, Carpenter) 
Weaver, Joiner, and so forth, to disguise their race and conceal their religion 
during the penal days. As a matter of fact, the English settlers (nor the 
Scotch, apart from some sections of Ulster) have made no appreciably per- 
manent effect on the agricultural population — and Ireland is an agricul- 
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tural country. In effect, they become assimilated or extinct after a genera- 
tion or two. The Je ws, to whom Mr. Bassett alludes, never engage in agri- 
culture, and go to Ireland merely as a migratory population, and because, 
perhaps, they were never persecuted there, and had champions in the Irish 
agitators and leaders, O'Connell, Butt, and Parnell, who were often their 
defenders in Parliament and out of it. It is true that in the higher learned 
circles and in the heavier commerce Saxon and Norman names preponder- 
ate in the cities ; but throughout the country towns, large and small, the 
Irish names on the signboards as significantly predominate. Nay, even in 
Dublin, the greatest brewery in the world was founded by and is still 
mainly held by the Guinness family, who are MacGinnesses, and claim lineage 
with the chiefs of the old Northern sept or clan ; and as for Cork, the Mur- 
phys are the founders and owners of the next biggest brewery in Ireland, 
while the Mahonys are makers and owners of the famous Blarney tweed 
factory. Gleesons and others of as truly Irish names are the proprietors of 
woollen mills in the very heart of the island. 

If Mr. Bassett took up the national newspapers he could not have found 
such a disproportion of Irish to alien advertisers as he found in the con- 
servative organ upon which he pitched. In point of fact it would be much 
easier for one to prove, on the lines taken by Mr. Bassett, and it would be 
much nearer the truth, that England has been Celticized by Scotchmen and 
Irishmen than that Ireland has been Anglicized by England, and certainly 
America has been more Hibernicized than Anglicized. As for the colonies 
of French Huguenots, afforded a refuge in such places as Portarlington, or 
German colonists dumped down here or there, the latter are nowhere and 
the former hardly count as affecting more than a small locality. 

With reference to the Irish language, although it is not widely spoken, 
it Is carefully preserved. There are professorships for Irish in all the 
considerable colleges in Ireland. It is taught in the Christian Brothers' 
and other schools, and is an officially recognized subject for marks in the 
intermediate education system. Besides, space is devoted to it on several 
newspapers, in some magazines, and it is fostered by conversazione societies 
in the capital. Mr. Bassett alludes to the fact that a greater number and 
variety of antique golden articles of a remote past are found in Ireland than 
in any other country, traces and proofs of its high ancient civilization. The 
treasure and muniment room of the Boyal Irish Academy and Trinity Col- 
lege Library contain priceless articles of this character, and Irish manu- 
scripts of a rare beauty beyond compare. 

In concluding a letter which I did not mean to run to such length, and 
for which I claim your indulgence, I cannot agree with Mr. Bassett's theory 
that with a greater number of Irishmen out of Ireland than in Ireland the 
tendency must be ever to draw the flower of each generation to other lands. 
The Irishman, unlike his Cousin Scot, returns, or at least means to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 

Edward Byrne. 



